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always been very fond of travelling, and before he
became a Minister hardly a year elapsed during which
he did not visit some part of the Continent partly for
pleasure and partly to satisfy his insatiable thirst for
information. Very often he took his children with him,
and I remember Sir Austen telling me of an amusing
incident which occurred on the Andalusian railway
between Algeciras and Bobadilla. The train was hours
late by Mr. Chamberlain's watch, but it arrived at
each station at the scheduled time by the clock on the
platform.    The Chamberlain party was mystified,
until the future Sir Austen looked out of the window
and saw a porter setting, with the aid of a broom-
handle, the hands of the station clock to the nominal
time of arrival.   The Spaniards were determined to
leave nothing undone that might impress their dis-
tinguished visitor, even to inculcating the belief that
their trains ran to time.

In the autumn of 1886 Mr. Chamberlain visited the
Near East, and was received by the Sultan in an hour's
audience.    He found Abdul the Damned, as most
Englishmen considered him, "a little timid-looking
man who speaks in a low voice, and looks as if he found
his Sultanship a great bore." However, Mr. Chamber-
lain "had a cigarette with His Majesty, and gave him
a lot of good advice, in return for which he gave me
a gold box covered with diamonds".  From Constan-
tinople he went to Athens, where he dined with that
very wise monarch, King George I, and was thoroughly
at home, for he had been an ardent Phil-Hellene
since his earliest days.   He was soon to take a more
extended journey, and one that was to have the most
profound influence upon the rest of his life, but first
it will be as well to finish with the question of Ireland